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"THY  WONDROUS  STORY"' 


Bi)  JOJiN  HOWARD   TODD,  A.'d.  (Member  Illinois  Slate  Historical  Sociefj,) 

ICoijyrlKlii,    1014.    by    Eleuvy    Baixott   Uhaiiibi'i-lln.  1 


LINCOLN'S  FAREWELL  TO  SPRINGFIELD 

^r^  J^itAIIAM  LINCOLN  lofl  Spiingticid,  HI.,  on  I'ob.  11,  ISiil,  never  to  retiini  to 
II  \\  *-'*'-'  coiupanionstiip  of  his  old  neighbors.  He  was  on  his  way  to  VVushington 
/j  \  \  to  be  inaugurated  into  the  presidency.  His  departure  was  on  a  Monday  inoni- 
^  LJ  ii,M.  Snow  wan  falling,  a  penetrating  wind  driving  the  flakes  into  tl^e  faces  of 
the  thousand  or  more  who  had  gathered  nt  the  dingy  little  railway  station  to  Hoy 
good-by  to  thi  ir  friend. 

Mr.  J.ineoln,  ludore  boarding  tlie  special  train  provided  for  hitn,  held  un  inforninl 
reception  in  I  lie  waiting-room.  lYiends,  young  and  old,  pressed  forward  to  shake  hii 
hand  and  to  \vi.sh  him  godspeed  in  the  great  task  before  him.  The  cheerless  day  ue- 
eentnuted  the  sadness  of  the  parting.  E\en  the  children  present  seemed  to  have  u 
sense  of  the  coming  storms  that  \\ere  to  break  about  the  head  of  this  great  man. 

t.ater  the  crowd  gathered  about  the  car  into  wliirh  llu;  I'rcsident-elect  and  h'-< 
party  had  made  their  way.  The  couduetor  had  raised  his  hand  to  tlie  bell  cord  to  give 
tlie  staiting  signal.  He  paused  when  he  saw  that  -Mr.  fdncoln  had  emerged  npon  the 
platform  of  the  car.  W'ith  hand  uplifted  the  great  commoner  invited  silence.  Men 
bared  theii-  heads  to  the  falling  snow  and  listened  to  these  v/ords  from  their  dei)at-ting 
neighbor,  words  which  seemed  prophetic  of  the  trials  and  the  crowning  tragedy  the 
years  were  to  bring: 

"My  friends,  no  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sadjiess  at 
this  parting.  To  this  place  and  the  kindness  of  these  people  1  owe  everything.  Here 
1  Juue  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old  man. 
Here  my  children  have  been  born  and  one  is  buried.  1  now  leave,  not  knowing  when 
or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested 
upon  ^Vashington.  Without  the  assistance  of  that  .Hvine  licing  who  ever  attended 
hiui  I  cannot  succeed.  \A'ith  that  assistance  I  caimot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him,  who  can 
go  witli  mo  and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope 
that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care  commending  3'ou,  as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you 
Nvill  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  atleetionate  fare\vell." 

Confronted  with  a  t:vsk  on  which  was  focus.si.'d  the  min'l  of  the  civilized  world, 
Abralurm  Lincoln  had  little  time,  as  he  proceeded  toward  Washington,  to  conjure 
memories  of  the  past^of  the  cabin  home  of  his  birth  in  Kentucky,  of  the  dirt  lloor 
hovel  in  Indiana,  of  the  rail-splitting  with  John  Hanks,  of  the  frolics  with  the  Clary 
boys,  of  the  flatboat  on  the  (Sangamon  River  and  of  the  man)'  political  reverses  that  had 
beset  him  in  his  earlier  yt^ars. 

yome  others  on  the-'train  as  it  sped  eastward  thought  of  these  things  and  wondered 
how  the  forces  of  destiny  had  nurtured  this  man,  morally  and  intellectually,  to  grapple 
with  the  supreme  problem  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  There  were  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay,  aftcr\\ard  to  become  the  recog-nizcd  Lincoln  bio;n'aphers;  there  was 
Nolde  B.  Judd,  personal  friend  and  faithful  supporter  of  Lincoln;  there  was  David 
])a\'is,  wdioni  Lincoln  afterward  appointed  as  associate  justice  of  the  LTnited  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  there  .was  Colonel  Ephraim  ]•].  I'jllsworth,  who  fell  at  Alexandria, 
V'a.,  three  months  later,  May  23,  1S61,  the  lir.^,t  Union  oilicer  killed  in  the  civil  war. 
These  and  many  others  aboard  rejoiced  and  wondered  at  the*  salvos  in  scores  of  cities 
en  route  for  this  new  man  of  the  hour,  but  they  noted,  too,  how  sad  and  thoughtful 
was  the  great,  strong  face.  ; 
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DE  WDJROPHEIIC 

Martyred  President  Seemed  to 

Sense  Terrible  Burdens  That 

He  Was  to  Bear 


(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  Raymond  H.  Sel- 
lers, editor  of  The  Star,  concerning: 
a  itcent  visit  to  the  old  hom^  and 
burial  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in 

In  a  previous  article  of  this 
series,  we  told  oi  a  visit  of  two  hours 
which  we  had  with  Col.  Herbert 
Wells  Fay,  custodian  of  tl^e  Lincoln 
memorial  in  Oafc  Ridge  cemetery  at 
Springfield  and  of  the  most  inter- , 
esting  and  intimate  accdiuit  he  gave 
us  of  the  life  oi'  Lincx>ln  while  he^i 
was  still  comparatively  unknown.  | 
living  either  in  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield  or  during  the  years  that 
he  was  a  lawyer  iu  Springfield.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Lincoln 
lived  in  what  is  now  Spencer  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  from  his  eighth  year 
until  he  was  twenty-one  at  which 
time  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Macon  county,  Illinois. 

The  many  hardships  through 
which  he  passed  during  his  early 
residence  in  Illinois  were  perhaps 
no  greater,  if  as  great,  as  were 
those  endured  during  the  residence 
in  southern  Indiana  but  with  the 
removal  to  Illinois,  his  development 
became  more  rapid;  his  friendships 
gren  and  then  in  1832,  during  his 
short  service  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  he  was  elected  by  the  men  of 
his  company  as  their  captain  of 
volunteers,  "a  success  which  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  apy  I  have 
had  since,"  according  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1859. 

The  same  year  (1832)  he  ran  for 
representative  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture and  was  beaten.  In  his  letter 
to  his  friend,  Jesse  W.  Fell,  written 
in  1859,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  of  this  de- 
feat: "It  is  the  only  time  I  have 
ever  been  beaten  by  the  people." 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  bien- 
nial elections  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  and  was  not  a  candidate 
thereafter.  During  this  legislative 
period,  from  1834  to  1840  inclusive, 
Mr.  Lincoln  studied  law  and  during 
this  period  he  moved  to  Springfield 
to  practice  his  profession. 

During  his  service  in  the  legisla- 
ture, while  he  can  hardly  be  spoken 
of  as  an  outstanding  member,  he 
was  growing  in  ability  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  made 
many  friendships  during  his  six 
years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture. 

Lives  In  Office 

This  Is  not  intended  to  be  a  his- 
tory x)f  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  \ 
but  some  of  the  dates  and  facts  are< 
give]j_as  a  background  for  what.is^ 


Col.  Pay  told  us  that  Lincoln  was 
Jnduced  to  cteae  to  Springfield  by, 
a  lawyer  friend.  Lincoln  carried  all 
of  his  personal  effects  with  hini 
when  he  went  and  he  and  his  law- 
yer friend  lived  together  in  the 
.same  room  in  which  their  office 
was  located.  This  friend  had  sensed 
the  latent  ability  of  Lincoln  in  the 
legislature  and  on  the  stump  and 
believed  that  there  was  a  future  in 
store  for  him. 

Their  fine  friendship  continued 
throughout  the  remaining  years  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  life  and  the  letters 
that  pas.sed  between  them  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  to  Washington  as 
President,  are  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  expressions  of  friendship 
to  be  found  anywhere. 

In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  Congress; 
probably  did  not  care  for  oongres- 
.sional  service  and  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  re-election.  It  is  certain 
that  he  made  no  lasting  impression 
upon  the  country  during  his  brief: 
congressional  term.  Prom  1849  to 
1854  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  "more  assiduously  than 
ever  before,"  according  to  his  own 
testimony. 

"Always  a  Wliig  in  politics  and 
generally  on  the  Whig  tickets,  mak- 
ing certain  canvasses,  I  was  losing 
interest  in  politics,"  writes  Mr.  Lin- 
coln "when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
.souri  Compromise  aroused  me  again. 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is 
pretty  well  known." 

Thus  in  1859  does  he  briefly  sum 
up  his  activities  little  thinking  per- 
haps that  one  day  a  world  would 
listen  enthralled  to  the  tale  of  what 
he  had  done  from  1855  to  1865.  - 
Prophetic  Farewell 

Engraved  in  the  marble  base  of  a 
beautiful  statue  of  Lincoln  at  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the 
splendid  State  House  at  Springfield. 
is  the  farewell  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  friends  and 
neighbors  who  gathered  at  the  rail- 
way station  in  Springfield  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1861,  to  say  goodbye  to  the 
Lincoln  family.  There  is  something 
prophetic  in  that  brief  speech  of 
farewell.  The  engraved  message  is 
not  the  version  given  here.  In  fact 
there  are  two  or  three  versions  of 
the  speech  but  all  are  essentially  i 
the  same.  The  differences  are  in  a 
few  words  and  phrases  but  the, 
meanings  are  all  the  same.  ' 

With  these  simple  words  Mr.  Lin-  | 
coin  took  leave  of  his  friends  and; 
neighbors:  "My  friends:  No  one., 
not  in  my  position  can  appreciate} 
the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting. 
To  this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am. 
Here  I  have  lived  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century;  here  my  children 
were  born,  and  here  one  of  them 
lies  buried.  I  know  not  how  soon 
(the  engraved  quotation  on  the  mon- 
ument adds  here  'if  ever')  I  shall 
see  you  again.  A  duty  devolves 
upon  me  which  is  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  has  devolved  upon 
any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  He  never  would  have 
succeeded  except  by  the  aid  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  upon  which  at  all 
times  he  relied-  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
succeed  without  the  same  Divine 
aid  which  sustained  him,   and  on 


'the  same  Almighty.  Being  I  place, 
my  reliance  for  support,  and  I  hope 
you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that 
I  may  receive  that  Divine  assist- 
tance,  without  which  I  caiiuot  suc- 
ceed, but  with  which,  succes.s  is  cer- 
tain. Auain  I  bid  you  an  afetcLion- 
ato   farewell" 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,  Lin- 
coln became  President  of  the  United 
fitute.s.  'I'he  closing  words  of  his 
memorable  inauguavl' address  must 
have  convinfx^d  his  listeners  of  the 
wtsdom,  the  strength,  the  gentleness 
of  this  new  Pilot  of  tJie  Ship  of 
State: 

"In  your  hands,  my  dLs.satislie'd 
fellow  coimtrynien,  and  not  in  mine, 
is  the  meaxeutous  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  government  will  not  assail  you. 
You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
,  being  yourselves  the  aggressors. 
You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  government, 
while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
it.  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  The  mystic 
cords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as  they  surely 
will  be,  by  the; better  snpels  if  our 
nature."         -  ' 

Civil  War  Opens 

On  April  12.  1861,  just  a  little  1 
more  than  a  month  after  Lincoln  [ 
became  president.  Fort  Sumpter  was 
fired  upon  and  the  great  Civil  war 
was  started.  The  story  of  those  try- 
ing years  has  often  been  told.  The 
load  of  sorrow  and  care  ploughed 
deep  furrows  in  the  kindly  face  of 
the  War  President;  his  shoulders  be- 
came more  stooped;  his  deep  set 
eyes  became  even  more  saddened. 
The  load  which  he  bore  was  even 
greater  than  he  may  have  thought 
when  he  yttered  that  prophetic 
farewell  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Springfield  and  if  he  had 
secret  doubts  that  he  might  never 
return,  those  doubts,  became  real  on 
the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  just  four' 
years  to  a  day  after  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumpter,  when  the  bullet  of 
the  assassin  brought  to  a  close  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  i 
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LINCOLN  RALLY 


Eye  Witness  Depicts  Homecoming  And  Rally  Held 
In  Springfield  In  1860. 


BY    CHARLES    W.    KEELEY 


Editor's  Note:  The  following 
story  on  the  Lincoln  homecoming 
and  rally,  held  In  Springfield  Aug. 
8,  1860,  was  written  by  Charles  W. 
Keeley,  of  the  Soldiers'  home  at 
Qulncy.  Mr.  Keeley  was  present 
at  both  receptions  held  that  day. 


During  the  forenoon,  Mr.  Lincoln 
gave  two  receptions.  1  was  present  at 
both;  the  first  at  the  old  state  house 
and  the  second  at  his  home,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  received  the 
public  on  the  portico,  after  they  had 
passed  through  the  yard  and  through 
the  house.  The  great  procession  was 
then  passing. 

Perhaps  the  most  imposing  display 
came  from  Williamsvllle.  Several 
platform  wagons  were  lashed  to- 
gether, on  which  was  a  Lincoln  log 
cabin,  Lincoln  rails,  p,  smithy  shoe- 
ing a  hor.se.  men  hewing  and  split- 
ting and  women  spinning  and  knit- 
ting. The  outfit  was  drawn  by  six- 
teen yoke  of  oxen.  Mr.  Lincoln's  time 
was  well  occupied  with  shaking  hands 
and  bowing  to  the  marchers,  but  he 
found  time  to  laugh  when  the  ox 
team  display  spread  out  before  him. 

Col.  John  Williams  was  grand  mar- 
shal and  conducted  the  procession  to 
the  old  fair  grounds,  where  five  or 
more  speakers'  stands  had  been 
erected. 

When  I  arrived,  John  M.  Palmer 
was  speaking  from  the  stand  near  the 
entrance.  Directly  in  front  of  this 
stand  halted  a  covered  carriage 
which  contained  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
three  others,  escorted  by  two  mounted 
men — George  Brinkerhoff,  assistant 
marshal,  charged  with  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  person,  and  Robert  Of- 
ficer. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  a  spectator.  He  was  taken  out 
of  the  carriage,  carried  and  placed 
on  the  stand.  So  many  Wide-Awakes 
took  position  on  the  stand  that  it 
was  broken  down.  Fortunately,  no 
one  was  Injured.  When  the  stand 
was  righted,  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  up 
and  said.  "Well!  I  am  right  end  up." 
Then  followed  the  few  and  only 
words  spoken  in  public  by  Lincoln 
in  the  campaign  of  1860: 

'My  fellow  citizens:  I  appear  be- 
fore you  on  this  occasion  with  no  in- 
tention of  making  a  speech.  It  has 
been  my  purpose,  since  I  have  been 
placed  in  my  present  position,  to 
make  no  speeches.  This  assemblage 
having  been  called  together  at  the 
place  of  my  residence,  it  appeared  to 
be  the  wish  of  those  constituting 
thi.^  assembly,  to  see  me;  and  it  is 
certainly  my  wish  to  see  you. 

"I  appear  on  the  ground  here  at 
this  time  Quly  lor.tbe  BUCDPsc  of  al- 


.  fording  myself  the  best  opportunity 
of  seeing  you  and  enabling  you  to 
see  me.  I  confess— with  gratitude,  be 
it  understood— that  I  did  not  suppose 
my  appearing  among  you  would  cre- 
ate the  tumult  which  I  now  witness. 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this 
manifestation  of  your  feelings.  I  am 
gratified  because  it  is  a  tribute  which 
can  be  paid  to  no  man  as  a  man;  it 
is  the  evidence  that  four  years  fiorn 
this  time  you  will  give  a  like  mani- 
festation to  the  next  man  who  is  the 
representative  of  the  truth  on  the 
question  that  now  agitates  the  pub- 
lic; and  it  is  because  you  will  tight 
for  this  cause  as  you  do  now,  or  with 
the  greater  ardor  than  now,  though 
I  be  dead  and  gone,  that  I  most  pro- 
foundly thank  you.  Having  said  this 
much,  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  my 
wish  that  you  will  hear  the  public 
di.scu.ssion  by  others  of  our  friends 
who  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing you  and  that  you  will  Jiind- 
ly  allow  me  to  remain  silent." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  returned  to 
the  carriage  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  he  was  taken  out  and  it  moved 
to  the  rear  along  the  small  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  a  boisterous,  cheering 
crowd  which  gained  in  force  as  it 
proceeded.  Seeing  that  it  was  headed 
for  the  exit,  I  took  position  at  a  point 
where  I  thought  it  would  pass  and 
anchored  myself  to  a  sapling.  When 
the  carriage  axrived  directly  opposite 
me,  (less  than  four  feet  awayj  it 
could  proceed  no  farther. 

Fortunately,  the  marshal  procured 
a  third  saddle  horse,  which  he 
brought  up  on  the  left  side  of  the 
carriage  between  my  anchor  and  the 
carriage.  Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  out 
and  owing  to  the  want  of  space,  was 
compelled  to  mount  the  horse  on  the 
wrong  side,  which  he  did  with  some 
effort.  I  was  enabled  to  take  a 
memory  sketch  as  he  was  sitting  in 
the  saddle,  bareheaded,  and  looking 
down  at  the  horse.  The  escort  forced 
a  passage  for  his  escape  and  then 
Mr.  Lincoln's  horse  was  led  up  be- 
tween the  other  two  and  they  passed 
out  from  the  grounds  at  a  lively  gait. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  writing  me  of  the 
event  later,  said:  "Mr.  Lincoln  was 
moderately  excited  but  calm,  holding 
on  to  the  saddle  as  we  led  the  horse. 
People  followed  well  up  the  street. 
One  man  of  greater  endurance  than 
the  others  kept  pace  with  the  riders 
and  reached  the  Lincoln  home  about 
the  same  time,  went  in  and  asked  to 
shake  hands  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  .Mr. 
Lincoln's  hat  was  brought  to  him  at 
his  home.  The  determination  of  the 
people  that  day  to  see  and  hear  Mr, 
jjinSPUa  wa#  somethittg  fearful." 


Rise  in  Illinois  Politics  to  Be 

Celebration  Theme  In 

In  Springfield. 


Springfield,  111.  —  (U.P.)  —  One 
hundred  years  ago  a  young  lawyer 
in  the  Illinois  Legislature  executed 
a  series  oi  adroit  maneuvers  and 
pushed  though  a  bill  to  hxove  the 
state  capital  from  Vandajia  to 
Springfield. 

The  youthful  legislator,  a  jEinky, 
28-year-old  attorney  who  prac- 
ticed law  in  New  Salem,  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Springfield  will  commemorate  his 
-action  and  not  the  passing  of  a 
century  since  it  became  the  state 
capital  in  a  five-day  centenniai 
celebration  beginning  Oct.  22. 

The  centennial  program  will  in- 
clude a  series  of  pageants,  on©  de- 
picting the  life  of  Lincoln,  another 
portraying  the  history  of  the  city, 
and  one  showing  the  city's  spiritual 
development. 

The  Lincoln  drama  will  open 
with  a  prologue  in  Kentucky  show- 
ing the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln to  Nancy  Hanks.  Events  of 
their  son's  life  then  will  be  por-  ^ 
trayed  with  his  ill-fated..  .cowrt*hio  [4 
of  Ann  Rutledge  and  his  election 
to  the  state  Legislature. 

Pageant  Through  Years. 

Other  scenes  show  him  moving 
to  Springfield,  marrying  Mary 
Todd  in  1842!,  and  his  action  on 
the  night  of  his  election  tfl  the 
presidency. 

The  following  scene  will  show 
him  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
people  of  Springfield  when  he  said, 
'To  this  place  and  to  the  kind- 
ness of  these  people,  I  owe  every- 
thing." 

The  drama  will  end  in  an  alle- 
gorical tableau  after  a  scene  por- 
traying the  shocked,  grief-strioken 
city  the  morning  after  the  assas- 
sination in   Washington. 

Lincoln  had  moved  to  Spring- 
field soon  after  the  Legiplsiture 
nmde  it  the  state  capital  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  became 
President  in  1861  on  the  /Bve  of 
the  Civil  War.  | 

The  first  Illinois  state  | capital 
stood  at  Kaskaskia  when  Illinois 
entered  the  Union,  but  In  1820  it 
was  moved  to  an  uninhabited  spot 
on  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  the 
prospective  capital  city  was  named 
Vandalia. 
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>  First  Site  Not  Popular. 

Legislators  expected  the  state  to 
derive  considerable  income  from 
sale  of  land  in  the  new  town,  but 
it  failed  to  attract  population.  Fur- 
ther, it  gained  a  reputation  for 
being  unhealthful  and  provided 
poor  accommodations  for  the  law- 
makers. 

In  1834  the  Legislature  decided 
to  select  a  new  capital  city  by 
popular  vote,  but  balloting  was 
apathetic  and  three  cities  nearly 
tied.  The  Legislature  refused  to 
act  after  the  close  vote. 

Lincoln  wanted  the  capital  at 
Springfield  and  set  out  to  bargain 
with  the  state  representatives. 

Most  of  the  other  cities  and 
counties  primarily  were  concerned 


at  the  time  with  tapping  state 
funds  for  appropriations  to  aid 
construction  of  intet'nal  miprove- 
inents — canals  and  railroads. 

Lincoln  believed  Springfield's 
transportation  problems  automat- 
ically would  be  solved  by  selection 
of  tile  clay  as  capital  and  he  en- 
listed the  other  eight  represent- 
atives from  the  county  to  support 
him. 

Log-Roiling  Tactics. 

He  then  promised  other  legisla- 
tors the  nine  votes  from  Sangamon 
county  for  state  aid  appropriations 
to  their  constituencies.  In  return 
lie  asked  repeal  of  the  law  to  se- 
lect a  capital  city  by  popular  vote 
and  election  of  Springfield. 

The  first  law  was  repealed  and 
another  substituted  to  name  the 
city   by  majority  of  the  House  of 


Representatives.  Springfield  led  on 
the  first  ballot  and  received  a  ma- 
jority on  the  fourth. 

By  those  "log-rolling"  tactics, 
Springfield  became  the  state  capi- 
tal, 16  years  after  Sangamon  coun- 
ty commissioners  drove  a  stake  in 
the  ground  near  Spring  creek  and 
designated  the  spot  as  the. county 
seat. 

Lincoln  moved  from  the  nearby 
town  of  New  Salem  to  Springfield 
six  weeks  later  and  entered  a  law 
partnership  in  the  new  capital. 
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LAST  HOURS  AT  SPRINGFIELD 


The  heartfelt  words  of  farewell  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln spoke  to  his  neighbors  upon  his  departure  for  the 
inauguration  at  the  nation's  capitol  have  overshadowed 
all  other  incidents  which  occurred  during  the  few  last 
hours  at  Springfield.  Even  the  significance  of  the  season 
as  well  as  the  change  in  arrangements  for  the  trip  have 
been  given  little  attention  although  directly  bearing  upon 
the  two  extremities  of  one's  life. 

Lincoln  was  so  free  from  any  sort  of  affectation  that 
probably  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  leaving 
Springfield  on  the  day  before  his  fifty-second  birthday. 
If  he  had  been  at  all  publicity  minded  he  would  have 
seen  the  value  of  departure  for  the  journey  on  the  an- 
niversary day  of  his  nativity  and  so  arranged  it.  When 
he  reached  the  Indiana  state  line  it  would  seem  he  would 
have  mentioned  the  birth  date  as  he  said  to  the  com- 
mittee from  Indiana  which  greeted  him,  "I  am  happy  to 
meet  you  on  this  occasion  and  enter  again  the  state  of 
my  early  life  almost  of  my  nativity."  Yet  with  this  lead 
he  made  no  mention  that  his  natal  day  occurred  on 
the  morrow.  There  was  no  birthday  cake  for  him  either  at 
Indianapolis  or  at  Cincinnati  on  February  12,  1861,  and 
although  he  spoke  at  the  latter  city  just  across  the  river 
from  the  state  where  he  was  born  no  mention  is  made 
that  he  was  addressing  them  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  It  is  not  now  recalled  that  Lincoln  ever  paid  any 
attention  to  his  birthday. 

Regardless  of  Lincoln's  failure  to  popularize  the  an- 
niversary day  of  his  birth  Lincoln  students  will  always 
recall,  each  year,  that  he  started  for  the  capitol  the  day 
before  his  own  birthday  and  arrived  at  his  destination 
the  day  after  George  Washington's  birthday.  He  never 
forgot  the  birthday  of  the  father  of  his  country.  As 
early  as  February  22,  1842,  he  gave  a  famous  address 
at  Springfield  which  concluded  with  these  words: 

"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington;  we  are  met  to  celebrate  this 
day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest  name  of  earth — ^long 
since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  might- 
iest in  moral  reformation.  On  that  name  no  eulogy  is 
expected.  It  cannot  be.  To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or 
glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  impossible. 
Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name, 
and  in  its  naked  deathless  splendor  leave  it  shining  on." 

Just  twenty  years  later  through  his  own  proclamation 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  February  22nd  was 
set  apart  to  "celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Father  of  his  country." 

The  departure  of  Lincoln  to  assume  the  Presidency 
was  charged  with  a  depressing  atmosphere  far  removed 
from  nativity  sentiments  and  it  even  finds  expression  in 
the  farewell  address  in  the  words,  "not  knowing  when  or 
whether  ever  I  may  return." 

As  early  as  January  30th  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
came  out  with  the  statement,  "There  are  numerous  and 
contradictory  reports  in  the  public  journals  in  reference 
to  the  time  when  Mr.  Lincoln  will  take  his  departure 


for  Washington  City.  He  is  now  making  arrangements 
to  leave  on  the  11th  of  February  and  will  be  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  his  family." 

However  it  was  stated  at  a  later  date  that  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln's family  do  not  accompany  him  at  present  except 
his  oldest  son  Robert  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  younger  sons  will  join 
the  party  at  New  York  thus  avoiding  the  fatigue  of 
the  longer  and  less  direct  route  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Lincoln  goes  to  St.  Louis  to  remain  a  day 
or  two." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  for  February  7th  came  out  with 
the  statement: 

"The  President's  Party  will  number  fifteen  of  these 
none  will  be  ladies.  Mrs.  Lincoln  choosing  to  avoid  the 
fatigue  of  such  a  journey.  The  train  will  leave  Spring- 
field at  8:30  A.  M.  Monday  the  11th  instant." 

A  dispatch  issued  on  the  twelfth  of  February  states, 
"It  had  been  decided  since  Saturday  (February  9th)  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  family  should  accompany  Mr.  Lin- 
coln throughout  the  entire  trip,  but  it  was  necessary  in 
the  lateness  of  the  changing  of  plans  that  she  should  join 
him  at  Indianapolis  on  Tuesday  morning."  Another  news 
item  from  Indianapolis  states,  "Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the 
two  youngest  sons  joined  the  party;  the  President  Elect, 
for  the  rest  of  the  route  to  Washington  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  family." 

No  explanation  was  offered  in  the  press  for  this  change 
of  arrangements  with  the  result  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
held  responsible  for  the  interrupted  plans.  This  gave  rise 
to  some  stories  put  in  circulation  by  those  unfriendly  to 
the  Lincolns  about  an  unladylike  demonstration  put  on 
by  the  President's  wife  which  was  alleged  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  last  moment  decision  to  accompany  the 
President. 

The  reason  for  the  change  in  plans  is  made  clear  in 
a  letter  which  Mrs.  James  C.  Conkling  wrote  to  her  son 
on  February  12th  in  which  she  states,  "Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
not  to  leave  for  some  days  aftr  his  (Mr.  Lincoln's)  de- 
parture, but  a  dispatch  from  Gen.  Scott  determined  her 
to  leave  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  General 
thought  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  be  surrounded  by 
his  family."  Mr.  Conkling  also  wrote  his  son  on  the 
same  day  and  commented:  "Mrs.  Lincoln  left  here  last 
evening  to  overtake  him  at  Indianapolis  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Scott," 

There  was  great  anxiety  expressed  for  the  safe  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Washington.  By  the  time  the 
President  Elect  was  ready  to  leave  the  plans  for  de- 
parture of  the  family  underwent  considerable  change. 
General  Scott  at  Washington  had  become  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  rumors  and  apparent  plots  to  prevent 
Lincoln's  inauguration  and  he  felt  due  precaution  should 
be  taken  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  journey  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  is  brought  into  the  picture  as  one  of  the  safe- 
guards. 


The  time  was  February,  1861. 
One  of  the  first  photos  of 
a  bearded  Abraham  Lincoln. 


It's   December.    I860... 

LET'S  VISIT 

MR.   LINCOLN 
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His  home   in  Springfield  was  the  only  one  he  ever   actually  owned. 


THE  TIME,  Dec«iiber,  1860.  The  place:  Spring- 
field, III. 
Busiest  place  in  the  little  town  of  9,000  is  the 
reception  room  of  Got.  Richard  Yates  of  Illinois,  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  second  floor  of  the  capitol 
at  6th  and  Adams  streets.  The  goTcmor  has  turned  the 
room  over  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  last  month  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  now  is 
using  it  as  his  headquarters. 

It  isn't  a  big  room,  and  it  is  crowded  all  day  long 
with  job  seekers,  old  friends  of  the  President  elect, 
and  curiosity  seekers  who  just  wish  to  gape  at  the  man 
who  is  confronted  with  frightening  responsibility  in 
the  greatest  crisis  the  nation  ever  has  faced. 

Eleven  of  the  14  states  in  which  human  slavery  is 
legal  have  been  threatening,  since  Lincoln's  election, 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  In  fact,  the  state  legislatiire 
of  South  Carolina  is  in  special  session  at  Charleston 
with  secession  as  its  avowed  objective. 

The  awkward  but  easy  going  Lincoln,  tho  well  aware 
of  his  position,  has  not  lost  his  sense  of  humor  nor 
bis  friendly  disposition.  Strangers  and  pests,  as  well  as 
persons  with  serious  business,  have  access  to  his  tem- 
porary quarters,  just  as  they  always  have  had  to  his 
law  offices  across  the  square,  wh^%  the  «hiiigl<»  read- 
ing: "  Lincoln  U  Hemdon,  Attorneys,"  hangs  over  the 
5th  street  sidewalk. 

When  a  group  of  tourists  enters  the  capitol  bent 
on  seeing  Lincoln  and  perhaps  annoying  him  for  an 
autograph,  it  is  the  big  man's  own  clear  voice  or  boom- 
ing laughter  that  usually  guides  them  to  the  second 
floor.  Lincoln  holds  receptions,  wide  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, from  10  to  noon  and  from  3  p.  m.  to  5:30  every  day, 
displaying  all  the  affability  of  a  man  who,  to  aU  ap- 
pearances, might  still  be  running  for  office." 

"  Come  in,*'  he  calls  from  within,  and  steps  forward 
to  shake  the  leader  of  the  delegation  liy  the  hand. 
"  Come  in,  all  of  you! "  A  dozen  men  are  enough  to 
crowd  the  room,  but  there  is  standing  nxHn  for  20, 
and  there  often  are  that  many  persons  on.  hand,  al  one 
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time.  If  the  conversation  lags  after  introductions  have 
l>een  made,  it  is  Lincoln  who  reVives  it  with  an  anec- 
dote or  an  epigram. 

Not  all  his  visitors  are  friendly.  Some  chorls  sit 
on  the  sofa  for  minutes  on  end  and  stare  wordlessly. 
Some  are  hostile,  and  make  crude  remarks  about  the 
President  elecf  s  personality  and  his  chances  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union.  Lincoln  treats  them  all  with  urbanity. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Lincoln's  stand  on  the 
rights  of  individual  states  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
that^has  endured  for  four  score  and  four  years.  Lin- 
coln writes  tp  Sen.  Lyman  Tnmibull:  "  The  tug  has  to 
come,  &  Iwtter  now  than  any  time  hereafter." 

He  has  offered  the  cabinet  post  of  secretary  of  state 
to  Sen.  William  H.  Seward  of  New  York,  who  led  in 
the  early  balloting  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  in  Chicago  last  Hay,  who  still  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  Lincoln  won  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion, and  who  feels  that  he,  rather  than  Lincoln,  is 
"  Hr.  Republican."  But  Lincoln  has  received  no  word 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  from  Seward. 

The  President  elect  seldom  has  a  chance  to  visit 
the  law  office,  but  keep*  in  touch  with  his  partner, 
William  Hemdon.  After  a  crowded  day  of  planning  and 
hand  'AaUng  in  the  governor's  reception  room,  he 
walks  home  the  five  blocks  to  his  modest,  two  story 
frame  house  at  8th  and  Jackson  streets. 

Abe  has  come  a  long  way  from  the  cabin  in  Kentucky 
where  he  was  bom  51  years  ago.  The  thoughts 
of  the  nation  now  are  on  the  man  who  lives  in  that 
little  house  with  Mary,  his  wife  of  18  summers;  Rob- 
ert Todd,  17,  who  is  away  at  school  in  his  freshman 
year  at  Harvard;  little  Willie,  who  will  celebrate  his 
10th  birthday  jost  before  Christmas;  and  Thomas,  the 
beloved  "Tad,"  who  is  going  on  8. 

On  Wednesday,  the  third  day  of  the  secessionist 
convention  at  Charleston,  a  brazen  and  boorish  dis- 
unionist  from  Dixie  walks  boldly  into  Lincoln's  recep- 
tion, room,  wearing  a  hat  with  a.  hlne  cockade,  the  fa- 


cial emblem  of  secession.  Saying  not  a  word,  he  seats 
himself  on  the  sofa  and  glares  at  Abe,  occasionally 
moving  his  head,  from  which  he  bm  not  removed  the 
hat,  to  draw  attention  to  the  cockadCL 

When  Lincoln  notices  him,  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  man  identifies  himself  as  D.  E.  Ray,  of  Yazoo, 
Miss.,  declares  his  belief  in  secession,  and  announces 
that  where  he  comes  from,  they're  not  afraid  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  President  elect  mnllifiw  the  in- 
truder with  soft  words  and  Ray  asks  if  he  may  have 
an  autograph. 

Abe  autographs  a  copy  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates for  him,  with  a  personal  inscription  on  the 
title  page,  and  the  Mississippian,  still  wearing  the 
cockade,  walks  out  with  a  trophy  under  his  arm  that 
would  have  brought  liis  grandchildren  a  fortune  if  he 
had  been  prudent  enough  to  preserve  it. 

Lincoln's  parting  words  are:  "  I  hope  its  possession 
will  not  give  you  trouble  on  your  return  to  Missis- 
sippi! " 

At  t:15  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  Dec  20,  in  Charleston, 
the  resolution  is  passed  that  the  sovereign  state  of 
South  Carolina  has  severed  the  bonds  which  have 
joined  it  since  I7BS  with  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  early  afternoon,  the  bulletin  readies  Springfield 
by  telegraph.  Secession  has  come! 

The  news  creates  an  uproar  in  political  circles,  but 
Lincoln  receives  it  calmly,  with  no  official  comment 

(A  few  months  later,  before  taking  office,  be  wil] 
pot  his  yirswil  feeling  in  a  nutshell  when  be  de- 
clares: "  I  only  wish  I  could  have  got  to  Washington 
to  lock  the  door  before  the  horse  was  stolen.  Bat  when 
I  get  to  the  spot  I  can  find  only  the  tracks.") 

Gloom  is  general  across  the  34  states,  tempered  in 
the  south  with  the  exhilaration  of  rebellion,  but  dismal 
with  impending  tragedy  in  the  north. 

The  President  elect  of  I860,  like  the  President 
elect  of  a  century  later,  faces  an  awesome  challenge 
that  will  prove  whether  or  not  he  is  the  leader  the 
countiy  needsl 
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Do  You  Remember? 


The  William  Dodd  Chenery  family,  pio- 
neers in  Springfield  history,  were  the  last 
hosts  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield.  The 
family,  left  to  right  seated:  Ann  Jane,  Wil- 
liam Dodd  Chenery  I  and  his  wife,  Abigail 
Partridge  Chenery.  Standing:  Cyrus  Edward, 
John  William,  Susan  Abigail,  Thaddeus  War- 
saw, Mary  Frances  and  James  Henry.  Lin- 
coln, after  renting  his  home  before  leaving 


for  Washington,  took  his  family  to  the  Chen- 
ery house,  then  located  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  4th  and  Washington  Streets  where  they 
remained  until  their  departure  for  Washing- 
ton on  Feb.  11,  1861.  The  photo  was  taken 
about  1856.  (Engraving  from  the  Register  file. 
Persons  who  wish  may  submit  photos  for  use 
in  this  feature.) 
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BEEN  TO  SPRINGFIELD  LATELY? 


The  answer  every  Lincoln  enthusiast  would  like  to  be  able  to 
give  is,  yes.  Of  all  the  Lincoln  sites  in  the  country,  none  is  as 
important  as  Springfield.  Lincoln's  home,  his  tomb,  his  law 
office,  the  legislature  in  which  he  served,  the  state  supreme 
court  before  which  he  argued,  and  the  railroad  station  from 
which  he  departed  for  Washington  are  in  Springfield.  The 
Illinois  State  Historical  Library  contains  the  research 
materials  that  all  Lincoln  students  want  and  need  to  read.  The 
whole  environment  is  invigorating  and  always  serves  to  spur 
enthusiasm  for  research  on  the  life  of  America's  most 
important  President. 

Springfield's  ambience  has  always  been  conducive  to 
learning  about  and  appreciating  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 
Those  of  you  who  have  not  been  to  Springfield  lately  are  in  for  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  you  return  to  this  Lincoln  mecca.  The 


improvements  in  the  Lincoln  sites  in  recent  years  are  far  too 
numerous  to  catalogue  here,  but  the  most  ambitious  recent 
work  deserves  special  notice. 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  administers  the  Lincoln 
Home  National  Historic  Site,  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
enhance  the  environment  around  the  Lincoln  home,  pushing 
back  the  commercial  blight  which  threatens  so  many  of  the 
nation's  historic  landmarks.  The  Lincoln  home  is  not  a  brave 
little  clapboard  shrine  bobbing  on  a  sea  of  asphalt  parking  lots. 
It  is  not  surrounded  by  tawdry  curio-hawkers  and  phony 
museums  which  derive  their  only  real  element  of  authenticity 
from  the  genuine  historic  site  they  exploit  and  degrade. 
Visiting  the  Lincoln  home  consists  of  more  than  one  briefly 
exhilarating  encounter  with  an  honest  original  preceded  and 
followed  by  jarringly  depressing  confrontations  with  flim- 
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FIGURE  1.  William  Beedle  house. 
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FIGURE  2.  Map  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  adapted  from  the 
"Historical  Base  Map,  1860"  drawn  by  the  National  Park  Service. 


flams  and  neon.  It  is,  instead,  a  soothing,  moving  encounter 
with  the  environment  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  America. 

Picket  fences  line  the  board  sidewalks  which  lead  the  visitor 
through  a  four-block  area  the  National  Park  Service  describes 
as  "Mr.  Lincoln's  neighborhood."  At  the  rate  of  one  house  a 
year,  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  restoring  the  homes 
around  Lincoln's  home  to  look,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they 
did  in  1860.  As  always,  the  Park  Service  is  willing  to 
compromise  with  the  inexorable  ravages  of  time.  Some  homes 
are  gone  and  probably  cannot  be  replaced.  Others  cannot  be 
reasonably  restored  to  an  1860  state.  In  general,  they  will  be 
more  demanding  of  the  buildings  closest  to  the  Lincoln  home 
and  allow  more  license  in  those  further  away.  Near  the  Lincoln 
home,  they  may  reconstruct  a  missing  structure  or  two.  All  of 
the  buildings  will  have  information  signs  in  front. 

To  date,  the  houses  of  William  Beedle  and  George  Shutt  have 
undergone  renovation.  The  Henson  Robinson  house  is 
currently  undergoing  restoration  (built  in  1863,  it  is  another  of 
the  Park  Service's  compromises).  Others  will  follow  in  future 
years.  Already,  one  feels  more  at  ease  in  the  area  of  the  Lincoln 
home,  and,  when  the  project  is  completed,  visitors  will  be  able  to 
stroll  the  streets  of  Lincoln's  neighborhood  much  as  he  might 
have  done  himself. 

Who  were  Lincoln's  neighbors?  George  W.  Shutt,  who  rented 
his  home  in  1860,  was  a  young  Democratic  lawyer  who  spoke  at 
a  rally  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  1860.  Members  of  the  Shutt 
clan  had  been  in  Sangamon  County  for  decades.  Like  many  of 
Springfield's  citizens,  they  had  come  from  Virginia  to  Illinois 
via  Kentucky.  George's  relationship  with  the  other  Shutts  is 
not  clear,  but  he  had  married  a  Virginian,  Mary  Osburn,  and 
shared  Democratic  political  sympathies  with  the  earlier  Shutt 
pioneers  in  Sangamon  County. 

William  H.  Beedle  was  also  a  renter.  He  made  his  living  as  a 
fireman,  but  little  else  is  known  of  this  man  who  was  not  a  long- 
time Springfield  resident. 

Henson  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  in  Springfield  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Born  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  1839,  he  came  to 


Springfield  in  1858.  A  tinner  by  trade,  Robinson 
entered  a  partnership  with  George  Bauman  in  1861 
to  sell  stoves,  furnaces,  and  tinware.  Contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  soldiers'  mess  plates  and  tin 
cups  during  the  Civil  War  brought  prosperity.  A 
Methodist  and  a  temperance  man,  Robinson  was 
nevertheless  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party 
while  Lincoln  was  still  in  Springfield.  The 
Sixteenth  President,  of  course,  never  saw 
Robinson's  house,  but  its  style  is  in  keeping  with  the 
other  restorations,  and  retaining  the  structure  helps 
maintain  the  urban  flavor  of  fairly  dense  settlement 
proper  for  the  Lincoln  neighborhood. 

Sarah  Cook,  Robinson's  neighbor  on  the  present 
site,  was  a  widow  with  six  children.  She  rented  her 
home  from  John  A.  Mason  and  took  in  roomers  to 
help  make  ends  meet.  Mrs.  Cook  was  bom  in  1809  in 
Warren,  Ohio.  She  moved  to  Illinois  with  her 
husband  Eli  and  settled  in  Springfield  around  1840. 
He  was  a  hatter.  Her  husband  died  in  1853,  and  for  a 
brief  time  she  operated  a  photographic  studio  in 
Springfield. 

Charles  Arnold's  house  is  near  Mrs.  Cook's  but 
located  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  it  occupied  in  1860. 
Arnold  lived  in  the  house  from  1850  to  the  1870s. 
Born  in  Massachusetts  in  1809,  this  transplanted 
Yankee,  like  most  of  his  fellow  New  Englanders  in 
Illinois,  was  a  Whig.  In  1840  he  had  been  elected 
County  Treasurer,  and  he  was  twice  elected  Sheriff 
of  Sangamon  County  (1848  and  1852).  PubHc  office 
and  Whig  affiliation  as  well  as  physical  proximity 
made  Arnold  an  acquaintance  of  Lincoln's.  He  was 
married  and  (in  1850)  had  three  children. 

An  even  more  prominent  politician  in  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  was  Jesse  Kilgore  Dubois.  He  built 
the  home  across  the  street  from  the  Henson 
Robinson  house  in  1858  and  resided  there  for  most 
of  his  neighbor's  Presidency.  Dubois  was  born  in 
southeastern  Illinois  in  1811.  He  served  with 
Lincoln  in  the  state  legislature,  and  their  mutual 
devotion  to  the  Whig  party  forged  a  fairly  close 
friendship.  He  named  his  second  child  by  his  second 
wife  Lincoln.  Dubois  moved  into  the  Republican  party  in  1856. 
Elected  State  Auditor  that  year,  he  moved  to  Springfield  to 
assume  his  office.  Reelected  in  1860,  Dubois  had  worked  hard 
for  Lincoln's  election  too,  and  he  was  to  be  sorely  disappointed 
when  he  proved  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
administration's  appointments.  Dubois  was  a  loyal  partisan 
but  a  man  of  narrow  horizons  who  had  hardly  left  his  native 
state  since  birth.  His  request  to  have  his  son-in-law  made 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Minnesota  was  opposed  by 
the  entire  Minnesota  congressional  delegation,  and  Lincoln 
simply  could  not  make  the  unprecedented  move  of  appointing 
him  in  the  face  of  such  opposition.  Bitterly  disappointed, 
Dubois  grumbled  for  years  about  Lincoln's  treatment  of  him, 
but  he  did  work  for  the  President's  reelection  in  1864,  He  played 
a  prominent  role  in  Lincoln's  funeral  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Monument  Association. 
Adelia  Morris  Dubois,  Jesse's  second  wife,  and  Dubois  himself 
remained  friends  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  throughout  her  unhappy 
widowhood. 

Allen  Miller,  whose  house  is  now  next  to  Dubois's  on  the 
north,  was  a  Sangamon  County  native  (born  in  1828).  He  and 
his  wife  Clarissa  had  seven  children.  He  built  his  home 
around  1855.  Miller  dealt  in  leather  goods,  stoves,  and 
tinware. 

Julia  Sprigg  occupied  thenexthousetothenorth.She  wasa 
widow,  and  her  husband,  Maryland  native  John  C.  Sprigg, 
had  been  a  bank  clerk.  They  had  six  children.  Mrs.  Sprigg 
herself  had  been  born  in  Germany  in  1815.  Mr.  Sprigg  died  in 

1852,  and  Mrs.  Sprigg  moved  to  the  house  near  the  Lincolnsin 

1853.  She  became  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's,  and  her  daughter 
often  acted  as  babysitter  for  Tad  and  Willie  Lincoln. 

Charles  Corneau's  house,  moved  to  prevent  demolition  in 
1962,  now  sits  next  to  the  Lincoln  home.  He  lived  in  the  house 
from  1855  until  his  death  in  June,  1860.  Corneau  was 
Lincoln's  druggist.  He  had  also  been  a  Whig  in  politics. 
Charles  Corneau  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  about  Frederick  Dean,  but  we  do 
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know  something  about  Lincoln's  other  neighbor  across  the 
street,  Henson  Lyon,  who  rented  his  home  from  Lemuel  Ide. 
Lyon  was  a  farmer  who  had  resided  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  Springfield  after  leaving  Kentucky  for  Sangamon 
County  in  1834.  The  home  is  famous  for  a  post-Civil  War 
resident,  Samuel  Rosenwald,  the  father  of  philanthropist 
Julius  Rosenwald. 

Many  of  the  houses  that  stood  near  the  Lincoln  home  in 
1860  are  gone  now.  The  National  Park  Service  may 
reconstruct  a  few  of  these,  but  most  will  have  to  be  known 
from  plat  maps  and  census  data,  not  from  pleasant  strolls 
through  a  tree-shaded  historic  site.  In  hopes  of  making  this 
article  a  useful  tool  for  the  researcher,  these  now-phantom 
residents  will  be  described  in  the  following  paragraphs.  Those 
readers  interested  in  this  article  primarily  as  a  guide  to  the 
reconstructed  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  might 
want  to  turn  to  the  last  page  for  the  concluding  paragraphs  on 
the  site. 

Moving  northward  from  the  Lincoln  home,  one  finds  the 
home  sites  of  Henry  Corrigan,  Edward  Bugg,  Lotus  Niles, 
Amos  Worthen,  Jesse  Kent,  and  Mary  Remann.  Corrigan,  born 
in  Ireland  in  1810,  was  retired  by  1860.  He  was  a  good  deal 
better  off  than  his  neighbor  to  the  south,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Corrigan  valued  his  real  estate  at  $30,000.  Bugg  was  a 
teamster.  Born  in  England  in  1812,  he  married  a  Virginian 
and  had  one  son.  He  valued  his  real  estate  at  $4,000  in  1860,  up 
from  $410  a  decade  before.  By  1870  Bugg  was  a  clerk.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious  and  modestly  successful 
man. 

Lotus  Niles,  born  in  1820,  listed  his  occupation  as 
"secretary"  in  the  1860  census.  Whatever  his  precise  duties, 


they  seem  to  have  been  remunerative,  for  he  valued  his  real 
estate  at  $7,000  and  his  personal  property  at  $2,500.  Moreover, 
two  female  servants  occupied  his  home  along  with  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Amos  Worthen  was  the  State  Geologist  (he 
valued  his  real  estate  at  $5,000  in  1860).  Jesse  H.  Kent  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1812.  A  carriage-maker  by  trade,  Kent  valued 
his  real  estate  at  $3,000  in  1860,  up  from  $350  in  1850,  when  he 
had  listed  his  trade  as  "plough  stocker."  Kent  had  been  a 
steady  Whig  in  politics.  The  last  house  on  Lincoln's  block  was 
Mary  Remann's  boarding  house.  A  widow,  Mrs.  Remann  had 
three  children  and  rented  rooms  to  John  and  Alexander 
Black. 

Across  Jackson  Street  to  the  south  were  the  homes  of  Jared 
P.  Irwin,  John  E.  Roll,  Jameson  Jenkins,  and  Solomon  Allen. 
Irwin  had  lived  in  Springfield  briefly  after  1837,  when  he  laid 
bricks  for  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the  Old  State  Capitol. 
He  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  married,  and  moved  back  to 
Springfield  in  1857.  Irwin  was  an  active  Republican,  an 
officer  in  Springfield's  Lincoln  Club  in  1860.  The  Lincolns 
gave  him  as  souvenirs  some  of  their  letters  they  were  about  to 
burn  in  preparation  for  their  departure  to  Washington  in 
1861. 

John  E.  Roll,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1814,  had  known 
Lincoln  from  theperiodof  his  earliest  entry  in  Illinois.  In  1831 
Roll  had  helped  Lincoln  construct  the  flatboat  he  was  to  take 
to  New  Orleans  for  Denton  Offutt.  Roll  moved  to  Springfield 
in  1831  and  became  a  plasterer.  He  did  well,  valuing  his  real 
estate  at  $4,750  in  1850,  a  figure  well  above  that  claimed  by 
many  of  Lincoln's  neighbors  at  that  date.  Eventually  he 
became  a  contractor,  building  more  than  one  hundred  houses 
in  Springfield.  He  was  a  steady  Whig  voter  in  the  1840s.  The 
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FIGURE  3.  Julia  Sprigg  house. 
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FIGURE  4.  Allen  Miller  house. 


Lincolns  left  their  dog  Fido  with  Roll  when  they  departed  for 
Washington  in  186L 

Jameson  Jenkins  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1810.  He 
was  married  and  had  one  daughter.  Census  takers  noted  the 
race  of  black  and  mulatto  citizens,  and  the  Jenkins  family 
were  listed  as  mulattoes.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  drayman  and 
drove  Lincoln  to  the  depot  for  his  departure  to  Washington. 
His  daughter  married  the  son  of  Lincoln's  barber  William 
Florville.  Solomon  Allen,  born  in  1788,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
War  of  1812.  He  was  a  gunsmith.  His  barn  still  survives,  but 
his  house  was  demolished  in  the  1890s. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Lincolns  lived  William  S.  Burch, 
Ira  Brown,  and  Ann  J.  Walters.  Burch,  born  in  1814,  was  a 
clerk  in  a  retail  store  (he  valued  his  real  estate  at  $2,000  in 
1860).  Little  is  known  about  Ira  Brown,  Jr.,  or  the  widow  Ann 
J.  Walters,  who  had  four  children  and  valued  her  real  estate  at 
$6,000  in  1860. 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most  notable  qualities  was  his 
ability  to  transcend  his  environment.  He  was  a  common  man, 
yet  uncommon.  His  immediate  environment  is,  nevertheless, 
always  worthy  of  scrutiny.  No  one  is  completely  exempt  from 
the  impress  of  his  environment.  Lincoln's  neighborhood,  it 
seems,  contained  both  the  expected  and  the  unexpected. 
Many  of  its  residents  were  substantial  middling  citizens  who 
had  steadily  improved  their  economic  lot.  Men  who  had 
supported  the  Whig  party  predominated  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  just  as  they  did  in  Springfield  and  Sangamon 
County  as  a  whole.  One  might  have  expected  the 
neighborhood  to  be  more  homogeneous  in  ethnic  makeup, 
however.  Persons  born  in  Germany,  England,  and  Ireland 


were  Lincoln's  neighbors.  So  were  mulattoes.  Springfield  may 
well  have  exposed  Lincoln  to  a  more  complex  variety  of 
experiences  than  has  been  previously  thought. 

One  suspects  that  more  Americans  learn  history  from 
historic  sites  than  from  books  and  lectures — especially  after 
their  years  of  formal  schooling  are  over.  Developing  historic 
sites  as  the  National  Park  Service  now  does  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  insulating  the  surviving  reminders  of  this  country's 
hallowed  past  from  visual  blight  and  from  commercial 
exploitation  heedless  of  authenticity.  By  enriching  the 
memorials  and  monuments  with  the  insights  of  the  new  social 
history,  the  National  Park  Service  communicates  an 
understanding  of  history  that  truly  updates  what  the  casual 
visitor  may  have  learned  in  high  school  or  college.  All  Lincoln 
students  should  acknowledge  the  distinguished  role  the 
National  Park  Service  plays  in  keeping  Americans  abreast  of 
the  developments  in  the  historical  field  which  might 
otherwise  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  a  handful  of 
professional  historians  and  devoted  buffs. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  end  here  and  to  underestimate  the 
sheer  pleasure  involved  in  all  this.  No  one  who  would  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  Lincoln  sites  in  Springfield  could  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  experience.  If  you  have  a  chance,  go  there 
and  see  for  yourself.  If  the  timing  is  right,  walk  over  to  the 
Lincoln  home  around  sundown.  Tread  the  board  sidewalks  in 
relative  solitude  after  the  roar  of  the  traffic  on  the  busy  street 
behind  the  home  has  subsided.  Look  at  Lincoln's 
neighborhood  in  the  twilight.  You  will  likely  remember  the 
walk  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 


CITY'S  LARGEST 
POLITICAL  RALLY 
HELD  FOR  LINCOLN 

Required  Hours  to  P^ss  Lin- 
coln Home;  Estima*icd  at 
Eigiit  IVIiies  Long 

Political  supporters  of  today  may 
be  just  as  enthusiastic  about  tlieir 
candidates  as  those  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  their  method 
of  showing  it  is  tame  in  comparison 
with  that  of  fifty  to  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  peak  of  political  activity  in 
this  vicinity,  and  undoubtedly  the 
highest  enthusiasm  ever  known  in 
the  entire  state  of  lUinois,  was 
reached  in  Springfield  after  Lincoln 
had  been  nominated  for  president  on 
May  18,  1860,  by  the  republicans  on 
the  Union  ticket  at  the  national  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago. 

After  Lincoln  was  officially  noti- 
fied by  ftie  repubhcan  committee 
which  he  received  at  his  home, 
"Wide  Av.ake"  organizations  for  his 
support  were  formed  throughout  the 
northern  states.  Plans  for  a  gigantic 
party  rally  were  formulated  during 
the  summer,  and  on  Aug.  8,  1860, 
supporters  of  Lincoln  from  the  entire 
Middle  West  gathered  in  Springfield. 
Buggies  drawn  by  fast  horses, 
slower  moving  covered  wagons  and 
political  enthusiasts  on  horseback 
came  across  the  prairies  and  the  Illi- 
nois hills  and  plains  to  Springfield 
for  the  fally.  Each  day  during  the 
several  weeks  previous  to  >the  date 
set  for  the  rally  brought  vanguards 
of  the  party,  and  long  before  the  date 
set  no  rooms  could  be  rented  in  any 
hotel,  boarding  house  or  even  private 
homco.  Camps  were  set  up  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  for  tliose  un- 
able to  find  lodging  elsewhere. 

The  day  of  the  rally  dawned  clear 
and  in  company  with  his  family  and 
a  few  intimate  friends,  Lincoln  stood 
on  the  porch  of  his  house  shortly 
after  breakfast  to  receive  friends  and 
supporters,  and  watch  the  procession 
go  by.  It  took  hours  for  the  parade 
line,  estimated  at  more  than  eight 
miles,  to  pass  the  Lincoln  home. 
Bands  and  floats  interspersed  the 
long  lines  of  cheering,  flag-waving 
men  gathered  to  endorse  their  party 
Choice.  ..t,( .-,,. 


The  incident  of  the  log  rails  con- 
nected with  the  nomination  of  Lin- 
coln for  president  took  place  at  the 
lepublican  state  convention  held  in 
Decatur  on  May  9,  1860,  a  few  days 
preceding  the  national  convention. 

In  order  that  the  national  conven- 
tion might  follow  this  lead,  suppor- 
ters of  Abraham  Lincoln  determined 
that  the  state  convention  should  be 
an  overwhelming  demonstration  for 
him. 

Accordingly,  Richard  Oglesby,  with 
the  help  of  John  Hanks,  devised  a 
neat  stratagem.  While  the  conven- 
tion was  in  session,  Oglesby  an- 
nounced that  an  old  democrat  wished 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  con- 
vention. In  walked  Hanks,  bearing 
on  his  shoulder  two  rails  with  an 
attached  banner: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail  candi- 
date for  president  in  1860.  Two  rails 
from  a  lot  of  3,000  made  in  1830  by 
John  Hanks  and  Abe  Lincoln." 

Tlie  convention  went  wild  and  the 
selection  of  Lincoln  as  the  state's 
choice  was  assured.  Called  upon  to 
address  the  cheering  throng,  Lincoln 
said  of  the  rails:  "The  truth  is,  John 
Hanks  and  I  did  make  rails  in  the 
Sangamon  bottom.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  made  these  rails  or  not; 
fact  is,  I  don't  think  they  are  a 
credit  to  the  maker — but  I  know  this, 
I  made  rails  then  and  I  think  I 
could  make  better  ones  than  those 
now." 

A  torchlight  parade  was  the  big 
attraction  of  political  rallies  in  the 
olden  days,  especially  in  a  presidential 
campaign.  The  torchlight  parade 
was  revived  in  Springfield  and  Sang- 
amon county  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1932,  but  the  old  fire  was 
lacking  and  the  excitement  of  decades 
ago  was  not  in  evidence. 

A  political  rally  then  drew  a  large 
attendance  from  near  and  far,  de- 
spite difficult  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  despite  the  then  sparce 
population.  "The  parade  line  was 
colorful  with  its  torchlights,  deco- 
rated floats,  and  banners.  Farmers 
rode  their  most  attractive  horses,  and 
the  marchers  gave  vent  to  their  en- 
thusiasm. 

Many  notable  rallies  have  been 
staged  in  Springfield,  especially  aJter 
the  city  had  given  the  republican 
party  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  presi- 
dent. 

But  even  before  then  the  city's 
ability  to  stage  effective  political 
demonstrations  was  shown  as  far 
back  as  1840.  In  the  "log  cabin  and 
hard  cider"  campaign  of  that  year, 
the  Whig  party  staged  a  rally  in 
Springfield.    One  historian  estimates 


the  attendance  at  20,000,  about  five 
percent  of  the  states  total  population. 

Chicago  sent  a  large  group  of  dele- 
gates to  the  rally,  and  a  group  of 
the  delegates  rigged  up  a  two-master 
ship  float,  transporting  it  to 
Springfield  in  a  wagon.  The  trip 
required  a  week  to  complete.  A  log 
cabin  float  also  figured  in  the  1840 
parade. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  then  a  resident 
of  Springfield  for  three  years  and  by 
now  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  city,  witnessed  the  1840 
rally  and  no  doubt  took  part  in  the 
parade.  ^ 


